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the Church, and yet believe and maintain that it was
a true and living branch. The English fragment was
not what it should be, was indeed much that it should
not be; the same could be said of the Roman, though
in different respects. This, as he himself reminds us,
was no new thing to his mind when the unsettlement
of 1839 began. "At the end of 1835, or the begin-
ning of 1836, I had the whole state of the question
before me, on which, to my mind, the decision between
the Churches depended." It did not, he says, depend
on the claims of the Pope, as centre of unity; "it
turned on the Faith of the Church "; " there was a
contrariety of claims between the Roman and Anglican
religions"; and up to 1839, with the full weight of
Roman arguments recognised, with the full conscious-
ness of Anglican disadvantages, he yet spoke clearly for
Anglicanism. Even when misgivings became serious,
the balance still inclined without question the old way,
He hardly spoke stronger in 1834 than he did in 1841,
after No. 90.

And now (he writes in his Letter to the Bishop of
Oxford*) having said, I trust, as much ns your Lordship
requires on the subject of Romanism, I will add a few
words, to complete my explanation, in acknowledgment
of the inestimable privilege I feel in being a member of
that Church over which your Lordship, with others, pre-
sides. Indeed, did I not feel it to be a privilege which
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